7i8                       APPENDIX ON SOURCES
to victories, vows, largesses, arrivals and departures still occur, but they begin
to assume a less particular form than in the earlier reigns. Claudius for
example celebrates a 'victoria Gothica,' Aurelian his victories over Zenobia
and Tetricus, but it is mainly with such simple types as Victory or trophy
and captives, not with such elaborate pictorial designs as the 'Imperator'
types or the REX PARTHIS DATVS of Trajan.
Even so, the coins have something to add to history. The coinage of
Postumus at the mint of Milan, at the very moment when that city was in
the hands of Aureolus, reveals a fact otherwise unrecorded, that Aureolus
was acting in the name of Postumus (p. 189). It throws a new light both
on the activities of Aureolus and on the relations of the Gallic Empire with
Rome. The coins of Carausius supply valuable evidence for the character
of the peace which he won from Rome (see p. 333).
The absence of coinage can be as significant as its presence. The fact that
Aurelian strikes no coins for Vaballathus at any of his own mints is strongly
against the theory that he ever recognized him as his co-ruler in the East,
The absence of coins of Carausius in mints of the Empire defines clearly'
the limits of the 'peace' with the Empire achieved by that hardy rebel.
As has already been suggested, the fact that so many of the 'Thirty Tyrants'
have left no coinage suggests grave doubts of the reality of their usurpations.
On the other hand, the discovery of coins of Domitianus and Saturninus in
recent years is a warning that gaps may be accidental and that, where issues
are in their very nature rare, chance may have played a large part in survival
or the reverse. The rare gold coins of Uranius Antoninus add a curious little
chapter to the history of the East in the early third century (p. 70).
(3) The emperor and his subjects. The emperor is the centre of the coinage,
senatorial as well as Imperial. His portrait replaces the original deity or city-
type of the obverse. His family relationships, his marriages, his children, his
heirs, his vows and largesses> his comings and goings still fill up a large part
of the canvas. The decline of the Senate is shown in the disappearance of its
mark, S. C., from the coinage and in the general fall of the aes coinage as a
whole. In the references to the emperor, as elsewhere, the general tends to
replace the particular. Vows and largesses are no longer chronicled with so
much detail and such a type as ADVENTVS AVGVSTI seems to assume a wider
symbolical significance, not so much the entry of the emperor into his capital
city in actual presence, as the 'advent' of the saviour to his waiting world.
In one respect the coins have a quite exceptional importance. They outrun
the legal facts and theories and show the actual process by which theprinceps
passed into the dominus et deus of the Late Empire. Whatever the constitu-
tional theory, the emperor on coins continually appeared with attributes,
borrowed from the gods, and with suggestions of Eastern royalty. The gradual
invasion of the coinage by such forms has recently been demonstrated in a.
remarkable paper1. By the reign of Aurelian they are becoming explicit,
so much so, in feet, that Diocletian seems rather to impose some slight check
on them than to promote their further development. The extraordinary
demonstrations of fervour and loyahy at the mint of Serdica show dearly
that coinage could faithfully mirror local feeling.
1 A. Alfoldi in Rom. Mitt, i9 1935, pp. I sqq.